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Do You Know 


That for every student a college has, it should have 
$6,000 for endowment and $3,500 for buildings 
and equipment. This means that for every 100 


students, a college should have $600,000 in 
endowment and $350,000 in buildings, grounds 


and equipment. 


That upon this basis, the twenty-seven institutions 
belonging to theBoard of Education of the Disciples 


of Christ, need $57,000,000 to bring them up to 
the standard of efficiency laid down by the Asso- 


ciation of American Colleges. 


That these institutions are asking only about half 
that amount over a period of five years. That 


this years budget of $6,000,000 for education, 


represents only the bare, bald, brutal necessities 
and less than half the actual needs. 


That unless this amount is given, these colleges of 
yours cannot pay decent salaries, cannot add neces- 
sary equipment, cannot train your children efh- 
ciently, cannot turn out the much needed ministers 
and missionaries and cannot do Christ’s work in 
the world. 


The total Disciple budget must be raised! 


Board of Education 
222 Downey Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


but for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for 

Wisdom 
YURCE of all truth, in whom is no shadow of error, 
we lift our faces toward Thee for light and guidance. 
Thou hast promised to give wisdom to them that ask 

oi Thee, and we would put our minds and hearts in the way 

f the fulfilment of Thy promise. Our counsellors and 
teachers lead us so far and then fail us. Themselves per- 
plexed and unsure, they cannot take us to the goal of our 
desire where the radiance of full-orbed truth fills all our 
world with lovely light. Only Thou hast the secret of 
such knowledge. Only Thou canst satisfy the thirst of 
our soul for that wisdom which with its attainment brings 
the peace that passeth human understanding. 

O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead us 
to Thy holy hill. 
our circumstances and all the events that befall us and 
see all things as Thou seest them. 
We know only in part. 
Our per- 


we beseech 


From thence we may look out upon all 


Our mortal vision is 
constrained and fragmentary. 
lime and space narrow and distort our view. 
pective is foreshortened and false. Show us, 
Thee, the secret known to all Thy saints who had eyes to 
see this little life of earth under the aspect of eternity. 
Lift our leaden feet into the mystic path. Take us to 
the well of living water—we who spend our years follow- 
ing blind guides who say lo here, lo there. 

O Christ, who art Thyself the wisdom of God, we would 
isten to Thee and heed the gracious words which Thou 
dost speak. Sitting at Thy feet may we learn the wisdom 
of the heart, so that whatever we may lack of men’s lore 
we may be rich in the insight of the spirit. And if through 
much labor we have become proficient in the knowledge of 


the schools, preserve us from foolish conceit. Show us 
where knowledge ends and faith begins, where our wit 
fails and we can make no further progress until we be- 
come as little children. 


dom, O Master. 


We would be wise with Thy wis- 
Thy radiant face and glowing words 
make all our selfish striving seem as vanity. Thine is 
the true way of wisdom. Thine is the way we would take. 
Touch our hearts with desires like Thine own, that we may 
possess Thy life and the joy that filled Thee. For Thy 


name’s sake. Amen. 


A Serious Inter-Racial 
Situation 


HE race problem in Chicago is growing more tense 
during these spring days. The fact that the Negro 
population of Chicago has increased during the past four 
years from seventy thousand to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand would have created a problem by itself. 
Housing facilities have not increased to any measureable 
extent during this time. Labor conditions have been ex- 
tremely uncertain, and soaring prices have rendered build- 
ing operations all but impossible. The colored people 
have sought homes wherever they could find them. It was 
impossible that they should be restricted to any real or 
imaginary “black belt.” They have been as anxious to live 
in decent surroundings where their children would have 
school facilities as have the white people. Certain nervous 
sections of the community have attempted to erect legal 
and other barriers against their approach. An association 
formed in Kenwood and Hyde Park to prevent 


Negroes from encroaching on those areas. Such action 


was 
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is both impossible and illegal, according to decisions of the 
Supreme Court. It was not strange that in protest against 
these attempts the colored people themselves organized 
Meantime violence has_ resulted. 
Twenty-seven bombing cases have occurred in which the 


protective circles. 


property of Negroes, or that of white people accused of 
facilitating the coming of the Negroes into exclusive white 
neighborhoods, has been damaged. The laxity of official 
effort to preserve order is shown by the fact that only 
two arrests have been made, and that the accused men 
in both instances have been let off on bonds of only five 
hundred dollars. The coming of spring with the neces- 
sary changes in residence is almost certain to increase the 
tension. Meantime the Governor’s Commission, a com- 
mittee from the Associated Women’s Clubs, and a Com- 
mission of the Chicago Church Federation are using all 
efforts to arouse public sentiment to the necessity for jus- 
tice and fair play to all concerned, to arouse the officials 
of the county and city to a sense of their duty, and to 
encourage the ministers to a rightful use of their great 
influence in a time of crisis like this 


It is Campaign 
Year 
He )W does it come that the blue sky laws of the various 
states which prevent people being swindled on 
worthless stocks and bonds do not operate in connection 
with the sale of “Liberty Bonds” of the so-called “Irish 
Republic?” Why is it possible for organized propaganda 
against the integrity of a sister nation to be carried on 
in America and receive the sanction of mayors and of the 
American Senate’ If a group of Filipinos were to visit 
Mexico and solicit funds for a revolution in the Philip- 
pines and receive millions of dollars for that purpose as 
well as the blessing of the Mexican Congress, what would 
the United States do? Why does our American Con- 
gress profess in one breath that we are to keep out of all 
entangling alliances and away from all involvement in 
European politics, and in the same session vote to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of the British empire? There 
is one clear answer to all of these puzzling questions. It 
is Campaign year. 


Chinese Students Will Resist 
American Liquor Invasion 

Hk project of the American brewers to debauch the 

belated races of the world, now that they are shut 
out of the business of ruining Americans, has not met 
with favor in some quarters. The Chinese students of 
America, particularly, have decided to resist the plans of 
the greedy American liquor leaders. <A dispatch sent 
out from Chicago says, “Some of the Chinese students 
in this country are wet, partial to their own native wines, 
but they are presenting a united front of protest against 
the invasion of China by the American brewers. They are 
united in this appeal regardless of whether they are 
Christians or not.” The experience of our government in 
handling the Indians has shown us how destructive alcohol 
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is to the less developed races. They have not developed 
the inhibitions that are a part of the make-up of the 
more advanced peoples and are soon ruined in soul and 
body. Were it not for a world organization to fight our 
ancient enemies in new fields, the exploitation of Latin 
America and the Orient would go on unhindered by any 
spiritual forces. The American brewer may count on 
Christian leaders in America to fight him all the way to 
Peking and Calcutta. 


Mrs. Ward’s Change of View 
About the Church 


N the death of Mrs. Humphrey Ward we are reminded 
of many interesting aspects of the career of this bril- 
liant English literateur and especially of the development 
of her attitude toward organized réligion. One of her 
earliest books was Robert Elsmere. In this story the 
earnest young clergyman debates religion with the infidel 
squire, only to be worsted in the argument at each sitting. 
The love of the truth finally led the young clergyman to 
forsake the church and go into social settlement work. 
The later novels of Mrs. Ward take a different turn. 
While recognizing with equal fidelity the thought prob- 
lems of the modern minister, they do not despair of the 
church. The hero stays in the church and works at its 
reformation from within. The change of thought which 
Mrs. Ward has undergone comes to nearly everyone who 
wrestles long with the problems of religion. H. G. Wells 
is sO antagonistic to the church that he would not have 
the disciples of his new religion even meet for worship. 
Should he continue his interest in religion he will no doubt 
see that a purely individualistic religion that abandons 
the church and all social organization of faith is the thing 
the world is trying to get away from and that it is not 
by any means the goal of the evolutionary process. 


A New Sin is Being 
Recognized 


N his challenging book, “Sin and Society,” Professor 

Ross suggests that the evolution of human society is 
continually revealing new sins. Ethical standards are not 
static; they evolve with the centuries. This is nicely 
illustrated by the way railroad rebates became taboo. Just 
now America is undertaking to establish the right and the 
While Senator Newberry of 
Michigan rests under conviction for corrupting the elec- 


wrong in campaigning. 


torate, Leonard Wood is being criticized for spending 
millions of dollars contributed by large financial interests 
of the country and Governor Lowden is criticized for 
spending his own money. At the bottom of the problem 
is the question of the right way to influence public opinion. 
It would not greatly aid the American voter if all printed 
matter and all public meetings were discontinued in con- 
nection with a political campaign. This would leave him 
the victim of gossip. What the voter wants is to have 
a right label on the information he receives. There is no 
reason why a candidate for the Presidency should not 
give his views on public questions. But this should never 
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be camouflaged as the independent opinion of an editor 
supposedly neutral. It is the disimgenuousness of the 
editorials in some prominent daily newspapers in America 
which has brought a reaction against all forms of pub- 
licity. Let all of our candidates declare themselves in the 
only way they can reach all the people, through the public 
prints, and let each man bear the responsibility of his 

That should bring the case fairly to the jury 
if the public. 


ypinions. 


Waste of Money in 
Theological Seminaries 
RESBYTERIANS have seventeen theological semi- 
Other denominations likewise maintain a 
large number of these preacher-factories at an expense 
which is hardly justified by the output in men. 


naries. 


These in- 
stitutions came into being at a time when traveling was 
slow and inconvenient. They also came into being when 
the idea of a scientific study of religion had not yet dawned 
m men’s minds. The success of the great union schools 
of religion, where seminaries of various denominations 
unite for study in one great overhead organization, as at 
Harvard and Chicago, or the success of a purely unde- 
nominational school like Union Seminary, suggests that 
the schools of the future will be organized on a new basis. 
\ny denomination that fears to subject its cadet preach- 
ers to the spirit that obtains on a university campus where 
ideas are being propagated by other denominations has 
mfessed itself afraid of the truth. The money saved 

maintaining second rate faculties in many second rate 
hools would far better be expended in student aid and 
in research work in religious subjects at the great centers 
f learning. 


Oxford Moves Toward 
Modernism 


XFORD University has removed Greek from the 

entrance requirements of all but classical and theo- 
ogical students. The decision does nothing more than to 
put this historic university in line with modern institu- 
tions in this regard, but the fact is real news in that it 
tells the story of the end of a long struggle for moderni- 
zation. The reform has been proposed many times but 
persistently voted down by an overwhelming majority of 
(Anglican clergymen among the alumni. An even more 
important action than the relaxing of the Greek prere- 
quisite was the decision to remove the ban against all 
Nonconformist divinity degrees. 
Verily, up-to-the- 


receiving the 
We 
minute news on it but we may safely assume that a Non- 


clergy 
orthodoxy dies hard. have no 
onformist still has to have a special dispensation to be 
buried by the side of an Anglican. By the Master’s word 
that the last shall be first the Nonconformist will have 
the humble pleasure of inviting Anglicans to feast with 
the saints in heaven. A marked indication of this was 
given in a recent meeting in Manchester held to promote 
the Manchester University. For two hundred years Non- 
conformists were denied the privileges of education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and, as above noted, their clergy 
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can only just now receive divinity degrees there. In 
early days they sought the garrets and quads of the 
Scotch universities and went to the Continent. Sixty 
years ago John Owens founded a school “free from re- 
ligious and sectarian tests” in Manchester. 
great foundation with theological schools about it. 


It is now a 
The 
England of today and tomorrow is being made, not at 
Oxford and Cambridge but at these great free municipal 
universities like Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham. 
An Eng- 


lishman does dearly love a bishop and a lord and few 


ut England is incurably aristocratic socially. 


occasions are complete that are not “graced” by the pres- 
And here is where the index 
of Nonconformist invitations to heavenly places comes 


ence of one or the other. 


in. Anglican dignitaries headed the processional, but 
Nonconformist purses led the subscription lists 


Exhortation or 

Teaching 

A SCIENTIFIC study of contemporaneous religion 
which commands unqualified respect is the English 

work entitled “The War and Religion,” now published in 

It is a work of col- 

Dr. the 

A similar study has been made of 


America by the Associated Press. 


laboration of many minds headed by Cairns, 
Aberdeen theologian. 
American army men by a committee headed by William 
Adams Brown. Their findings are also being published. 
The conclusion of the American committee, amply sup- 
ported by the English studies, is that the church has 
failed as a teaching agent. Most of the men in the army 
were vaguely Christian and but a few of them hostile to 
Christianity. But most of them did not know very much 
about it. They had been fed on the alcohol of revivalism 
instead of the bread of Christian nurture. Until the church 
comes to differentiate sharply between these two methods, 
there can be no real progress in religion. It is revivalism 
that makes the Sunday-school leaders in a local church 
more concerned about numbers than about education. It 
is revivalism which leads a church to fix its attention on 
the front door through which come the new members and 
to be unconcerned about the back door through which is 
going a multitude of backsliders. Side by side on Inter- 
church World Movement platforms one gets such a sound 
educational presentation of missions as is given by Dr. 
S. Earl Taylor together with the revivalistic rant to whip 
up “enthusiasm.” There is no hope for evangelical reli 


gicr until it substitutes nourishment for stimulation. 


Hindenburg for 
President 


* IS freely predicted that General Hindenburg will be 
elected president of the German republic to succeed 


Ebert. He is the nation’s military hero just as was Lee 
of the Confederacy and McMahon of the defeated French 
in the early seventies. Like McMahon he is a monarchist 
at heart who bowed to the will of his countrymen and ac- 
cepted the new dispensation. Hs is also credited with 
having told the Kaiser frankly that the game was up and 
to have counselled surrender to save the country from 
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mvasion. A defeated people always seeks compensation 
through its pride in its heroes. Hindenburg was not of the 
old German military bureaucracy. He came to his fame 
by military prowess in the war. He is the very incarna- 
tion of the best of Prussian military character, devoted to 
Fatherland and Kaiser but willing to put Fatherland be- 
fore Kaiser. He is still a monarchist, and it is the ex- 
treme right wing of the Nationalist party that is promoting 
his candidacy. All democratic leaders shrink from his 
elevation to the presidency, but the average German will 
feel a certain self-justification in honoring this military 
commander. Hindenburg will be a sort of incarnation of 
his country’s resoluteness under defeat, and the counsels 
of democracy will probably not prevail against the emo- 


tional wave of hero worship. 


Once president he can 
avail himself of a provision in the new constitution meant 
to help bridge the dangers of Bolshevism: he can by 
proclamation suspend civil law and substitute military 
His election will bring a 
Spartacide revolt and by means of his military regime 


force to meet an exigency. 


the monarchists will expect to restore the dynasty. For- 
tunately it is forbidden that a Hohenzollern shall ever come 
hack. Students of history can view this denoument with- 
out great alarm when they recall that the election of Mar- 
shall McMahon in France was a monarchist victory and 
that the present constitution of France bears many marks 
of that regime. It was a conservative reaction, but no 
monarch was enthroned, and there is very little proba- 
bility that there will ever be another king in Germany. 
lhe recent failure of the monarchist coup is doubtless 
much more indicative of the new Germany than any ap- 
parent reaction accomplished under cover of national 


hero worship. 


Interchurch and Federal 
Council 


{ is natural that there should he some confusion in 


present-day thinking regarding the relations of the sev- 

eral movements looking toward closer fellowship 
among the churches. There is first the effort to promote a 
World Conference on Faith and Order, which aims at the 
complete integration of all branches of the Christian faith, 
in the Orient as well as the Occident. Then there is the 
recently organized American Council on Organic Union, 
which is promoting the union of such of the Protestant 
Lodies as are willing thus to unite, in the “United Churches 
of Christ in America.” Again there is the Interchurch 
World Movement, which has grown out of the desire of 
many of the Protestant churches to study the immediate 
problems of Christianity in America and throughout the 
world, and to meet them in a united manner. It has been 
from the first the outgrowth of a sentiment that the mis- 
sionary and educational task of cooperating Protestantism 
cannot be outlined or prosecuted in separate groups. It is 
the latest and, on the side of practical technique, the 
most inspiring of the interdenominational movements 
which in other years. under such titles as the Men and 
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Religion Movement, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
the Brotherhood Movement, and the like, have helped to 
interpret and promote the interests of our common 
faith. 

Older than any of these movements, and more definitely 
organized for continuous directing activity, is the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Perhaps 
the easiest way to understand any one of the three lines 
of activity which are attracting attention at the present 
time is to describe them in the termis in which they differ 
from the organization and activities of the Federal Coun- 
cil. For the past score of years the Federal Council has 
grown from small beginnings until at present it includes 
thirty-one of the leading Protestant denominations. Its 
conception was bold, almost startling, in fact. From the 
milder beginnings of interdenominational conference and 
programming it pushed boldly out into the domain of 
effective cooperation in the projection of lines of inquiry 
and activity in which the churches, without surrender of 
individual form and function, might participate. Its 
quadrennial gatherings have marked the advancing mo- 
ments of interdenominational understanding and fellow- 
ship. Its commissions have studied and outlined the most 
important problems and pronouncements of united 
Protestantism. Its workers have increased from a hand- 
ful to a considerable company, working at the tasks of 
the coordinate churches. Under the inspiration which it 
has stimulated, although organically unrelated to it, an 
increasing number of local federations have taken form. 
These federations—municipal, county, district and state- 
wide—are interpreting the principles of cooperating Pro- 
testantism on many of the lines first developed by the 
rederal Council. And beyond these activities of a na- 
tonal character the Council has been active in interpreting 
American Protestantism to the European free churches, 
more particularly in its friendly ministries to the desolated 
churches of France and Belgium during the war. 

It is thus apparent that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is a clearly defined, solidly 
constituted organization which springs out of the denomi- 
nations themselves, owes its authority directly to them, 
and represents them in the most complete manner. It is 
not a rival of any other movement, even of those which 
like itself find their objective in the closer integration 
of the churches. In the very apparent and growing sen- 
timent in favor of organic Christian union large numbers 
of the active workers in the Federal Council have the 
deepest sympathy and concern. This they conceive to be 
entirely consistent with their activity in the Council which, 
as they are well aware, includes numbers of denominations 
and a host of churchmen not as yet interested in such 
proposals. Yet these denominations and their constituent 
members, whatever be their attitude toward organic union, 
are firmly held together in the Council. No doubt to its 
work during the past decade has been due much of the 
rapid development of the cooperative and unionizing sen- 
timent. 

The chief limitation upon the aggressive leadership of 
the Federal Council is a certain timidity regarding definite 


time 


Wad> 
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hospitality to the idea of organic union, which is increas- 
ingly the desire of forward-looking Christians. 


\ At the 
time when the Council took form years ago this attitude 
was inevitable. But the waters have gone under the 
bridges at a rapid rate in recent years in the direction of 
this unescapable ideal. To this extent the vista of other 
movements looking unionward has been counted an in- 
dictment of the hesitance of the Council in its leadership. 

On the other hand there has sprung into being with 
great rapidity and immense enthusiasm the Interchurch 
World Movement, an effort to meet immediately the in- 
vestigative and evangelizing responsibilities of the Protes- 
Starting at first in 
the recognition by the various missionary boards of their 
common task and of the futility and sin of further inde- 


tant churches at home and abroad. 


endent and unrelated pursuit of their varied interests, it 
as grown rapidly into a more and more inclusive wave 
)§ cooperative purpose, and has become the most amazing 
religious phenomenon of the hour. Nothing like it was 
ever undertaken before. Its stupendous programs of sur- 
and its lavish financial projects startle the imagina- 

m. It has awakened exhultant confidence on the one 
side and deep misgiving on the other. No one doubts 
that it will prove a tremendous success or a deeply dis- 

lieting disappointment. 

Into this Interchurch World Movement a large propor- 
tion of the denominations included in the Federal Council 
{ Churches have entered in one manner or another. Some- 
‘s this has been done by formal denominational action, 
and in other instances by the resolutions of denomina- 
tional boards, commissions or committees. Ina few in- 
neces there has been positive refusal to participate. It 
not strange that to many minds there has seemed to be 
degree of conflict between the organization and pur- 
ses of the and 


ld Movement, and probably there will be needed in the 


Federal Council of the Interchurch 
iluture even more than in the past, clear thinking and 
activities of one enterprise 


Yet there is no 


areful discrimination lest the 
the other. 
The Federal Council re- 


should invade the domain of 
need of any such confusion. 
organized and continuing 
Protestantism, In a very 


mains the historic, carefully 
representative of cooperative 
sense it has made 
the Interchurch World Movement. 

within the circle of its influence and in some degree 
under its auspices other movements equally significant 
This will be 


the 


mportant possible the emergence of 


It will not be strange 


and inspiring will take form in the future. 
entirely consistent with its history and ideals. If 
Interchurch World Movement should realize the aims of 
some of the most ardent of its promoters and bring about 
new and wider phases of coordinating Christian effort, 
even to the extent of changing all present methods and 
nstitutions within the Protestant circle, this will not 
trouble the soul of any loyal follower of our Lord, but 
will be welcomed as a new manifestation of that kingdom 
of righteousness on earth for whose coming we ever pray. 

Yet here, even more than in the cases of the Federal 
Council there is ground for disappointment and warning. 


The fair promise of the beginnings of this enterprise, 
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which was born in the solemn confession that no more 
money and effort should be expended for mere denomi- 
national and competitive advantage, has been in large 
measure dissipated. After the first fine impulse of co- 
operative zeal, the denominational spirit has again assert- 
ed itself, and the movement shows alarming signs of be- 
coming less a purposeful meeting of missionary policies 
and agencies than an opportunity for simultaneous return, 
with fresh zeal, to the separate denominational trenches. 
In this fact is found cause for deep chagrin and disquiet 
on the part of great numbers who hailed the movement 
with joy. Only by saving it from this limitation and 
disaster can the high hopes awakened at its inception be 
realized. 


Factory-Made Sermons 


ROBABLY 
who do not 


there are old-fashioned 
that 


They have not learned of the homiletical 


many persons 


know suck sermons are on the 
market. ; 
bargain counter with its special sales well but cautiously 
advertised. They suppose all sermons to be of the home- 
made, hand-made, head-made and heart-made variety. But 
we are credibly informed that this is not the case. There 
catering to the minis- 
terial trade, guarantecing to and ad- 


dresses suitable not only to all regular services, but also 


are firms that make a business of 
furnish sermons 
for all special occasions, including Red Cross drives, 
Thanksgiving, the Fourth of July and Armistice Day— 
times when the preacher might easily be imagined as de- 
siring to put the metaphorical best foot forward. Even 
beyond this, it is intimated that on the bargain counter 
are to be found lectures, neatly constructed and fully 
illustrated, abounding in classical allusions and agreeable 
pleasantries. With two or three of these as an equipment 
and we are assured that where they are sold in sets the 
reduction in price is considerable—the preacher may gain 
fame and a substantial addition to his salary by spending 
his vacation as a chautauqua lecturer. To see himself pic- 
tured as both a spellbinder and a commercial success is 
evidently thought to be especially alluring to the average 
preacher. 

It must require a rarely gifted psychologist to run a ser- 
mon factory. The manufacturer of ‘ hand-me-downs,” with 
their clever trick of €xtra fulness here and eased seams 
there, has a light task in fitting all kinds of bodies, com- 
pared with that of the manufacturer of homiletical gar- 
ments guaranteed to fit all kinds of minds. By what a 
multitude of experiments must he have arrived at even 


fair success in turning out the factory product! 


Considering what is promised for them, the price of 


these bargains in eloquence is remarkably low. The price 


in dollars, that is to say. The cost in the loss of self- 
respect on the part of buyers is not, naturally enough, 
mentioned by the wary advertisers. Surely it would be 
an embarrassing experience to return from the recitation 


of a brilliant sermon, and, in the flush of gratified pride, 
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Then, 
too, there is the awful fear of discovery, which is plainly 
not reckoned as a part of the purchase price. To be 
sure, the firm from which the sermon has been bought 
guarantees 


find oneself unable to take a glance in the mirror. 


secrecy, but how can one be sure that his 


small son will not “snitch,” or that his wife will not be- 
come over-confidential with her dearest friend? 

We can not but wonder what class of preachers buy 
these factory-made sermons. Are they ambitious youths 
who fancy the pulpit a place for oratorical display, and 
who desire to produce the effect without tedious efforts? 
Or are the buyers harassed and discouraged men who are 
beginning to grow old, and who are driven to desperation 
in their determination to hold on to 2 pastorate and to feed 
To the former class the church 


But for the latter, 


their starving families? 
has no obligation. could there not be 
established a strictly clerical wood-pile, where these for- 
lorn characters could obtain self-respecting employment 
at so much the hour? 


The Keeper of the Inn 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


LIGHTED upon a certain place, and lodged there, I 

and Keturah. For there was an Inn in that place that 

was famous, and the master of the Inn had written 
unto me, saying, Come thou and bring Keturah, and lodge 
in mine Inn, and it shall not cost thee a Cent. 

And when I arrived, behold there were people before 
the desk who were standing in line, and the Clerk was 
And 
ig Money for any old place to sleep 


saying, We have no room, but are full to the Roof. 
> 


they were offering | 


in this Inn. But unto me and Keturah did he give a 


Swell Room and Bath. And he said, Fret not thyself on 
account of the demand for Rooms, but stay as long as thou 
canst. 


Now 


There be men who say of thee that thou art Visionary, 


I talked with the master of the Inn, and I said, 


and a Dreamer of Dreams; while others say that thou 
art a Cold Calculator, and that thou chargest to Adver- 
tising thine Art Gallery and thy Musick Hall and all the 
rest wherewith thine Inn is adorned. Tell me, I pray 
thee, on the level, how much of this is Idealism, and how 
much is straight Business? 

Then he answered me and said, Forty and four years 
ago did my mother open an Hotel on this lot, and I was 
a lad who Peeled Potatoes and Hustled Baggage and Ran 
And I have al- 


ways been in Debt up to my Neck, and have always lacked 


Errands, and I grew up to the Business. 


Fifteen Cents of having enough money to do anything that 
I wanted to do. And I never dared to dream any Dreams 
that would not be accepted as Collateral at the Bank, or 
Fool not 
thyself with any notion that I am in this Business for my 
Health. 
but my Kitchen, which is open to all comers and where 
all may see just what goeth into the Soup Kettle. And 
my next-best advertisement is not my Musick Room but 


vield a net revenue of less than Six Per Cent. 


My best advertisement is not mine Art Gallery 
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my dining Room, with no spots on the Table Linen, and 
no dead flies in the food. 

But if I can manage the Boarding-House Business so 
that there is in it a touch of Romance, and a Pleasing Sug- 
gestion of Musick and Art, what doth it matter whether | 
be a Dreamer or a Mercenary Scoundrel, so long as the 
Bank is getting its Interest, and Guests plead for rooms 
in mine Inn? 

And I said, At least it mattereth to thine own heart. 

And he said, A man who is in Business must be honest, 
or move frequently; and in my Business, removal is inex- 
pedient. And it 
uiay be cheaper to maintain a Court of the Birds and an 


It is cheaper to be honest than to move. 


Art Gallery than to have Vacant Rooms, or to spend 
much money for Advertising. 

And he said, I like Musick, and so doth my wife; and 
Birds and Bells and Pictures are not without a charm for 
me. I am a Seller of Soup, a Compounder of Hash, a 
And no Art of Musick will com- 
pensate for Badly Cooked or Meanly Served Food, But 
and if the Food is according to Hoyle, and each Bed is a 


Mixer of Mincemeat. 


Paid Up Insurance Policy against Insomnia, and besides 
this if the Inn have a little Touch of Mystery and of Pleas- 
ant Memories, is that Idealism or is it Advertising? 

And I said unto him, Thou art a Benefactor of Man- 
kind. 


where often there was less than one. 


For thou has made two Blades of Grass to grow 
Thou hast minis- 
tered unto a Physickal Necessity in Exchange for Money, 
thou the transaction with 
And the fact that thine Inn is 
now a Manifest Financial Success is one more proof that 
this old World is Fundamentally Sound at the Core; and 
that the things that are worth while have a little more 
than a fifty-fifty chance of success. 


but hast contrived to touch 


Poetry and Reverence. 


The Welcome 


house is set in order . . and very fair within 


M* little 


All the windows are open . 


. and very still. 

. to the stars of heaven . 
and to You! 

And the door is never shut. 

Enter freely. I have been waiting long. 

Should you chance to see that which your heart is craving, 

Doubt not . . it is all for you. 

There is one thing only which you cannot take from my house, 

And that is . . harm, 


. whoever you are . 


here is no room in my house beyond what you imagine; 
There is place for whatever you bring . 
The heavy pack—not for your shoulders now— 
Drenched cloak that drips ou the floor, 
And muddy boots leaving their tracks 
(For this floors were made; and there will be no traces shortly) 
I welcome all that is yours— ° 
Come ....! Loosen quickly the soiled wet things; 
It is my pleasure to relieve you 

And if I bring them in the morning 

All clean and freshened up like new, 

And give them back to you again 

Will you begin to understand? 

And doubter 

a ee 


trust a little in my 


NINA BULL. 





The Church Immortal 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


O far as the disciples were concerned, the life of Jesus 
was a history of men in the making. Very wonderful 
was the change wrought in the men who walked with 

Christ, for a brief time, in the days of his flesh. A variety 
of natures made up that little band, and each unfolded in 
his own way under a common Divine influence, though 
the touch of the risen Christ was needed to complete the 
As has often been said, the lives of these men 
in after years are ample evidence not more of the fact of 
No 
fact is more clear than that Jesus had to do with ma- 
terials of which it would have been impossible for any one 
to build his church, unless he could provide, and continue 
to provide, the power by which it was to stand. 

That is to say, the church of Christ is a living temple, 
building and built upon, and it is upheld today by the 
same power that first lifted it into being. What impresses 
even in the casual student is that Jesus not only laid the 
foundation of his church upon the tragic necessities of 
human life, but that he had to make the material out of 
which it was built. When he gave Simon the name of 
Peter—meaning a rock—and said, in a word-fancy, that 
upon a large rock of the same kind he intended to erect 
his church, Peter was anything but a solid man. Shifting 
sand had been a better symbol of one so impulsive, so 


process. 


the risen Christ than of his abiding, unseen power. 


impetuous, so unstable. But it takes time to make a rock, 
and the Master knew that sorrow would harden all that 
was soft in Simon, and soften all that was hard. Time 
justified his faith, his patience, his skill, and the unstable 
enthusiast became a man of granite, a pillar in the church 
rf God. 


A LIVING TEMPLE 


In the same way, but by a different process, we see 
John, a son of thunder with a soul of fire, subdued by 
the gentle strength of the master into a meditative mystic, 
though, if we may judge from his letters, he retained a 
slumbering lightning which he rarely used. So through 
the list, including Thomas, the melancholy man who de- 
manded the material evidence of things unseen, as so 
many are doing today. They were average, ordinary men, 
ike ourselves, in nowise extraordinary when they became 
disciples—passionate, vain, petty, often incredibly stupid 

yet Jesus chose them and on them risked his cause. 
limid and halting at first, they became flaming heralds of 
the best tidings to the ends of the earth, all of them, save 
the Apostle John, suffering martyrdom for the truth as 

is in Jesus. Judged by any test of greatness, whether it 

‘ growth of character or permanency of influence upon 
the history of mankind, they must be accounted the very 
greatest men the world has known. Such power had Jesus 
of discovering and developing men for his service, and he 
has it today. 

Of course, in a very true sense, it must be said that 
Jesus was not the founder, but the finder, of the church, 
for it had existed from the beginning. The house of 


hope, the altar of prayer is one of the oldest of human 
institutions, along with the home and the state. 
equally divine, equally sacred. 


They are 
If either is to be selected 
as more sacred than another it be the home. It 
came first, and it satishes more human needs than any 


other human fellowship. But 


must 


we need not set the one 
over against the others, since all are tokens of our com- 
munity of aspiration and obligation, of the solidarity that 
knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts—the 
dead to the living and the living to the unborn—in a fel- 
lowship of origin and destiny, of joy and sorrow, of faith 
and hope, of pity and beauty and pain, which binds men 
to each other, and which binds together all humanity. In 
the church of his fathers Jesus was born; in it he wrought 
the wonder of his life; in it he died. For the Christian 
church is the eternal, human church, exalted and glorified 
by that incomparable life which is the realized ideal of 
humanity, as it is the supreme unveiling of God. 


THE ROCK FOUNDATION 


Such is the rock upon which Jesus built—upon the 
fellowship of good men, and men seeking goodness—ful- 
filling his own saying that if a man build his house upon a 
rock it will stand, though winds blow and floods beat upon 
it. For that reason those who talk, as the manner of some 
is today, of the passing and downfall of the church, use 
words without sense, having forgotten the abiding human 
realities. The church was not born yesterday; it will 
not die tomorrow. Emerson was right when he said, in 
speaking of the old gray temples of faith and prayer— 
that 
nature had adopted them into her race and given them 


equal date with Andes and with Ararat. 


mountains of stone uplifted by human love and hope 


“If there ever 
was one good man,” said Emerson, “there will be an- 


other and there will be many” ; and it is this fellowship of 


righteousness—whereof our temples, sheltering the holy 


things of life, are symbols—that is the real church whose 
blessing we should seek. 

What is necessary abides; in the long run only what is 
real endures. The church exists because it is rooted in 
the nature and. need of humanity, and if by some vast 
catastrophe it were destroyed tomorrow it would be re- 
built in some form by the same forces which built it in the 
beginning. That is a wise exhortation which bids us “hold 
fast the beginning of our confidence steadfast to the end,” 
knowing that the causes which created a thing are the 
causes which shall uphold and sustain it. If the church 
arose it will arise, and the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against it. It is one of the forms of the divine life upon 
the earth, the organization of humanity in moral fellow- 
ship, in human service, in prophetic hope, whereby the 
holy things that make it worth our time to live are pro- 
tected, and we are saved from those dark despairs to 
which in the long run all men are tempted in face of an 
ambiguous and disheartening world. 

On the north side of Loch Etive, in Scotland, there is 


a gigantic rock, rising sheer and precipitous, in the shadow 
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of which one follows a winding road. It is of conglom- 
erate formation, gravel, small boulders and large boulders, 
all at one time separate but held together in a mass so 
solid that it has resisted the assault of Atlantic storms 
for no knows how many ages. Even an amateur 
geologist knows that two forces formed that beetling cliff, 
a great heat and a great cold. Once, far back, a great heat 
melted it into a fluid mass, and then, suddenly, a great 
cold sea fell upon it, congealing it into the compact rock. 
Even so the rock on which the church of Christ rests was 


formed by a great love and a great terror; a love, pas- 


one 


sionate and purifying, of the vision of God in Christ— 
the unutterable loveliness of his life, his spirit, his char- 
acter—and terror at the ghastly and forlorn thing life 


becomes when that vision fades! 


LIFE WITHOUT RESTRAINT 


loday we have seen what life is, what becomes of the 
home, the state, and all the fair humanities of society, 
when the restraints and refinements of religion are with- 
drawn, and a shudder has been felt throughout the world. 
Suddenly an awful horror of deep darkness fell upon us 
when we discovered the appalling barbarism lurking un- 
der the thin veneer of civilization. It is as if, having sat 
in the drawing room of the steamer, enjoying the illusion 
of perfect security, we had walked on the deck in a storm 
and looked over the side of the ship into the wild waters 


below. 


It is not an accident that the anarchy of our day 
is atheistic, and it runs riot in lust, murder and nameless 
brutality. Inevitably so, because all the moral values are 
debased if moral origins are purely materialistic, and 
when the vision of the moral idea! grows dim humanity 
becomes a mob 
It is 
treasure the hard-won inheritance of the past to renew 


Religion is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 


the cement of society, and it behooves those who 


their vows to the church and its altar of vision. 

Jesus spoke great words to the company of peasants on 
the hillside as they sat listening to his sublime discourse. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth,” he said, meaning that the 
fellowship of faith, of reverence, of righteousness is that 


} 


element in life without which the whole human business 


will rot and go to pieces. “Ye are the light of the world,” 
he said, meaning that it is not learning, nor worldly wis- 
moral ideal that lights the way 
“Whatsoever ye bind on earth 


shall be bound in heaven,” he said, meaning that the tel- 


dom, but leyalty to the 
along the old human road. 


lowship of righteous men is that living body whose func- 
tion it is to form the moral taste of the world, to create 
and keep alive a spiritual conscience, without which 
society dissolves into chaos. Nor do we forget those 
words, spoken by the risen Lord on a mount in Galilee: 
“Go into all the world, make disciples of all nations, and 

I am with you all the days even to the end of the ages.” 
lere the church has not only its marching orders, but 
the promise of a power, a presence, by which its heroic 


dedicated fellowship is exalted and sustained. 


THE CHURCH IS A FELLOWSHIP 


lhe church, then, is a living, creative, conserving, re- 


deeming fellowing; for it is comradeship, not command- 
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ments; fellowship, not philosophy, that satisfies the heart 
hunger of men. It is at once a community and a com- 
munion, and if we would improve it we must first con- 
serve it, keeping the continuity of its faith and its historic 
fellowship. By the same token, if we would conserve it, 
we must also improve it, adapting it to the needs and 
issues of the age, following the ways of the spirit, lead- 
ing us from faith to faith. But if we seek to improve 
without conserving we shall lose what we have in impa- 
tiently trying to get what we want. The faults of the 
church are the faults of humanity, but its hopes are the 
hopes of the race as it rises out of “the old dark back- 
wardness and abyss of time” toward a star of happy light. 
The Bible, said Wesley, knows 
The secret of life, of faith, 
is in the spirit of togetherness, for “he who seeks his own 
It is in the fellowship of 


No man liveth to himself. 
nothing of solitary religion. 


loses the things in common.” 
the church that we realize the presence of God in the 
common tragedy of man, in the amenities of home and 
friendship, no less than in the aspirations of our nights 
when the glory of the day has faded and the stars call us 
to communion with the eternal. 

No one can fight the battle of life for another, and no 
one can win it alone. We are brothers, to the last man 
of 
historic fellowship of reverence and righteousness if he is 
to keep the faith that makes men faithful—the faith that 


us, forever, and even the strongest man needs the 


is, that beneath all that stuns and bewilders, all that fills 


the heart with agony and dismay, there remains that 


which, though unattained and unrealized, endures and re- 
deems. For inspiration, for reinforcement, for the quick- 
ening of our quest of the ideal, we need the communion 
of the saints, the heroic fellowship of prophets and seers 
who have won the victory most worth the winning amid 
Here, no less, 
is the secret of finding that truth which makes all other 


temptations and infirmities like our own. 


truth true. Josiah Royce had much to say of “the fellow- 


ship of interpretation,” for, as he followed the vision of 
the beloved community he learned not only that goodness 
is community, and that it takes two men and God to make 
a brother, but that the highest truth is realized only it 


fellowship. 


THE CATHOLIC MAN 


Each of the historic communions has a profound and 
significant insight; but the catholic man—the man who 
has learned the universality of Christ—will make all 
those insights his own, discovering in the great fellowship 
the riches of grace in Christ Jesus. He is at home in all 
places where men lift their hands in prayer, and he be- 
longs to all churches, so far as they keep that precious 
thing which is the life of all and the treasure of each. 
By as much as we discover this simple secret—so simple, 
indeed, that it has been overlooked—we shall realize that 
unity of the church which has never been broken from 
the beginning, and which is profounder and more fruitful 
Slowly we are moving 
out of our provincialisms, our sectarianisms, our exclu- 
siveness toward a new category of Christianity, led by a 
more magnificent reinterpretation of Christ in which our 


than all unions and uniformities. 
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separate insights shall be gathered into one sovereign 
and transforming vision, fruitful beyond our dreams alike 
in personal experience, in social ministry and in world 
renewal. 

For it is in the fellowship of worship that we learn the 
unity of spirit, the secret of power and the bonds of peace. 
When we argue we are divided; when we sing, when we 
bow in prayer, we are one. On a steamer in war time 
we had been sailing for two days by dead reckonings, 
under a gray sky. Ever and again the captain would climb 
aloft, the better to escape the influence of the metal in the 
ship which deflected his compass. Just so, when we 
ascend the shining stairway of worship, far above the 
attractions of lesser things and the magnetisms of lower 
interests, we find not only ourselves but one another, in the 


A Moral Mandate for Central America 


Caaist i 
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large liberty of the eternal communion. There is a place 
of hearing wherein if we listen together we shall hear that 
still, small voice which will be audible, for such as have 
ears to hear, when all the confusions of today have fol- 
lowed the feet that made them into silence. In the heights, 
as in the depths, the church is one, eternal, unconquerable, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 


One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath; 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death 


One army of the living God; 
At His command we bow; 

Part of His host hath crossed the flood, 
And part is crossing now. 


By Howard E. Jensen 


Guatemala City, March 23. 

UR party of missionary delegates from the United 

States in attendance in the Central American Re- 

gional Conference of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America arrived in Guatemala City Thurs- 
lay evening. Since then we have been making ourselves 
t home amid the ruins of what was until the earthquakes 
f December, 1917, and January, 1918, the largest and 
finest city of Central America. Situated in the tropics 
nearly a mile above the sea, it possesses a delightful 
limate which has given it a distinct advantage over its 
rivals in this part of the new world. The nights are al- 
ways cool and refreshing, and the temperature at noonday 
rarely exceeds eighty degrees. It is on account of this 
advantage that the city has survived three earthquakes in 
four centuries, and is now for the fourth time rising from 
ts ruins. 

In our survey of the field we are finding this to be a 
and of missionary opportunity far exceeding our fondest 
expectations. Yesterday we attended Sunday school and 
hurch in the Presbyterian Mission. Back of the ruined 
church we found over 200 people packed into three small 
rooms of the residence of one of the missionaries. We 
were deeply impressed with the intelligent interest, earn- 
estness and devotion of the native church. As we saw one 
after another of would be attendants come to the door, 
ook into the crowded rooms and turn away, we felt some- 
thing of the pathos of the missionaries who for two 
vears have been working amid the ruins without equip- 
ment and who have been compelled to witness this sight 
Sunday after Sunday. The harvest is indeed plenteous 
but the laborers are few. 

More significant, perhaps, than the attitude of the peo- 
ple, has been that of the government. The morning after 
our arrival we were called upon by the jefe politico, or 
governor, who came to welcome us to the country in be- 
half of the president and himself, to give us formally the 


freedom of the city and to inform us that his excellency, 
Dr. Don Manuel Estrada Cabrara, president of the repub- 
lic, will be pleased to have us to dinner. This formal and 
official welcome to a missionary delegation is unique in 
the history of Latin American Republics. 


THE “BLIND SPOT” OF AMERICA 


The six republics of Central America, whose problems 
we have come here to study at first hand and to consider 
in conference with the missionaries, extend for a thousand 
miles from the Mexican border to the Republic of Colom- 
bia. They are inhabited by five and a half millions of 
people, and comprise an area larger than France or Ger- 
many before the war. And yet we have passed them by in 
shameful neglect. They have constituted the “blind spot” 
not only of the church, but of the American people in 
general. We have been accustomed to regard these repub- 
lics as the adventurer’s paradise, as the special preserve 
of the filibusterer and buccaneer and of those restless souls 
who are ever seeking new experiences in those remote cor- 
ners of the world where highways never ran. To all such 
Central America has been the Land of Heart’s Desire, but 
the colonizer, the missionary and the nation builder have 
avoided it as a land in constant upheaval of earthquake 
and revolution, a land where men’s souls are, like their 
hills, volcanic. 

This lack of interest in Central America and of accu- 
rate information concerning it has been due in large meas- 
ure to its isolation. Direct contact between these lands 
and the rest of the world was impossible during Spanish 
colonial days, when industry and agriculture were ham- 
pered by burdensome taxation, and commercial intercourse 
prohibited with all lands but Spain. But after they had 
made good their independence in 1821, they still remained 
more isolated then other sections of Latin America. 1) 
centers of population were all near the Pacific Coast, 
where the ports aré/only-open roadsteads, and the capitals 
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and other important cities were accessible from the Atlan- 
tic only by tedious and hazardous travel through the jun- 
gles and over the mountains. The political disturbances 
and civil wars which raged throughout these lands during 
the first half century of local independence also discour- 
aged the development of the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the country on a scale great enough to give 
rise to commerce, not only by the destruction of property 
in the incessant guerrilla warfare, but also by the with- 
drawal of laborers to constitute the constantly organiz- 
ing factional forces. 


PASSING OF ISOLATION 


During the last half century, however, the isolation of 
Central America has been gradually passing, and of recent 
years the process has been enormously accelerated by cer- 
tain factors in the economic and political life of the world. 
Great economic and social changes are now securing for 
these republics a juster appreciation of their resources and 
potentialities. The rise of the great banana and coffee 
plantations near the close of last century led to the devel- 
opment of the Atlantic ports, of railway communication 
between these ports and the Pacific slope on the one hand, 
and of steamship service to the Umied States and Europe 
on the other. The increasing political stability, especially 
of Costa Rica, Salvador and Guatemala, has invited for- 
eign capital and business enterprise, until at the present 
time foreigners are in almost complete control of the ex- 
port and import trade, while even the retail trade has to 
a large extent passed into the hands of Spanish, Armenian 
and Chinese shopkeepers. Many of the finest plantations 
have been developed by foreigners, chiefly North Amer- 
icans and Germans, with a considerable number of 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Italians. 

The war has also served to give Central America an 
It has 
accelerated the rise in the prices of food stuffs, and turned 


increasing significance in the life of the world. 


attention to those undeveloped lands which promise to be 
the granaries of the future. Central America has large 
areas of fertile soil suitable to the cultivation of the most 
important food staples of the temperate zones, but 
which are as yet uncultivated or else attended only by 
the rude mattock culture of the Indian farmer. The min- 
eral resources also, which, although largely undeveloped, 
are known to be great, will give these republics a new 
importance in an industrial age. 


NEW ROLE OF UNITED STATES 


One significant fact in the evolving life of these na- 
tions is the increasingly important role played by the 
United States in their commercial and political develop- 
ment. Before the outbreak of the European war the 
United States already claimed a larger part of Central 
America’s foreign trade than any other single country. 
In Salvador, where large German interests had developed, 
especially in the coffee plantations, and where in conse- 
quence the proportion of commerce with the United States 
was smaller than elsewhere, the United States was in pos- 
session of nearly a third of the total, while in Honduras 
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and Panama where the principal export, bananas, had been 
developed largely by American interests, the proportion of 
foreign commerce with the United States was respectively 
Since 1913, however, 
the percentage of foreign commerce with the United States 
has doubled in most of the republics. The latest statistics 
available show that in Salvador 75 per cent, and in Pan- 
ama over go per cent of the total foreign trade is with 
the United States. The other republics range between 
these two extremes. 

The United States has also come to exert the dominant 
influence in Central American political life. The various 
filibustering expeditions, with their sordid alliance with 
commercial domination, represent the selfish side of this 
influence, as do such movements as the recent revolution 
in Costa Rica, fostered by American commercial inter- 
ests desirous of forcing concessions for the exploitation 
of the country. The unselfish, though, some believe, un- 


seventy-five and ninety per cent. 


wise political influence we are increasingly exerting is il- 
lustrated by the intervention in Nicaragua by which we 
expelled the dictator Zelaya and which has led us to keep 
a force of marines there to maintain a government that 
seems to us to be for the good of the republic. In taking 
such action, the Taft administration said that the United 
States has a moral mandate for Central America. This 
“moral mandate” has led us further to tend our friendly 
offices to Honduras, to refuse recognition to a revolution- 
ary government in Costa Rica, and in various other ways 
to assist in keeping the peace and protecting life and prop- 
erty on the Isthmus. 

But certainly a moral mandate can not be carried out 
by our soldiers and traders alone. If these lands are lands 
of commercial opportunity, they are lands of missionary 
opportunity as well. If they need our cooperation to de- 
velop their natural resources and to establish political sta- 
bility, they no less need our assistance to realize their 
human potentialities. The specific character and magni- 
tude of this task it is the purpose of the Central American 
Regional Conference of the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America to consider. 


Song 


HAT trees were in Gethsemane, 


What flowers were there to scent, 
When Christ for you, and Christ for me, 
Into His garden went? 


The fragrant cedar tree was there, 
The lily pale and slim; 

They saw His grief, they heard His prayer, 
And wept their dews for Him. 


And that is why the cedars green 
And why the lilies white 

Do whisper of the Master’s love, 
In gardens, late at night. 


Cuarves G. BLANDEN. 
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The Power and Weakness of Law 


By James M. Campbell 


1ERE is something awe-inspiring in the power and 
majesty of law. It moves with mighty strides, 

silently, sleeplessly, to the accomplishment of its 
ends. It reaches its strong arm across continents and 
smites the wrongdoer. 
ful to hold in check the vicious and lawless impulses of 
the heart. 
ciety. It constitutes the underpinning by which the whole 
social fabric is supported. 

The power of the law lies in the fact that God is behind 
it. In him it has its origin. It is rooted in the order of the 
universe which he has established. To say that human 
ernment, with its system of laws is founded upon 


It is powerful to punish, power- 


It is a wall of protection around human so- 


g' 
civil contract, or upon the consent of the governed, is to 
take a shallow view of things. Lying back of all human 
compacts and agreements there is something divine and 
immutable to which, in these compacts and agreements 
men have mutually tied themselves up. That divine and 
immutable thing is the order upon which the whole system 
of things under which men live, is structured. To dis- 
cover what that order is and to declare it in some practical 
formula, is the primary end of all legislative endeavor ; 
for as Froude has said, “Our civil laws are a copy more 
or less imperfect of the eternal laws, so far as we can 
read them.” It is in this sense that “law is of God,” as 
Paul affirms; it being in some more or less imperfect 
And being of 
God, all the forces of the universe can be depended upon 
for its support and enforcement. 

It is no wonder that men, in their efforts to uplift the 
race, have magnified the power of the law, and have 


way the expression of his mind or will. 


pitched their expectations high as to what it is able to 
accomplish. It is pathetic to see how firmly many ardent 
social reformers believe in its power to effect, as by a 
magic touch, the regeneration of society. The modern 
woman in the exercise of her new found political power 
turns confidently to law as the great panacea for all sorts 
‘f social evils. But all the hopes of social transforma- 
tion, built upon law, are vain. 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 


Even divine law has its limitation. Paul refers to cer- 
‘ain things which it “could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh.” Its weakness comes from the fraility 
of those whom it seeks to control. Because it has to 
jeal with feeble mortals it often fails in its end. And 
if this is true of divine law, it is still more true of hu- 
man law. 

The weakness of the law is seen, in the first instance, 
in its failure to express the divine ideal in human terms. 
Human laws at best are imperfectly framed. They never 
an be put into final form; but have to be frequently 
revised and repealed. Divine law while not repealable 
can be revealed only according to man’s capacity to under- 
stand it. What a long course of divine tuition lies between 


the law given by Moses for the regulation of outward 
conduct, and the deeper and more spiritual law of life 
given by Christ! 

We speak of human laws as good or bad. Good laws 
are man’s successful attempts to approximate to the divine 
ideal, bad laws are his blunders and ‘uilures in the same 
direction. The divine ideals, expressed in human laws, 
rise or fall to the level of man’s moral development. 
Hence a study of human laws is a study of the moral 
progress of man. 

Faultiness in administration is another element which 
accounts for the weakness of law. 
by fallible man. 
vented. 


Law is administered 
It often mis-carries; it is often circum- 
It has been truly said, “Laws are like cobwebs, 
where the small flies are caught and the great break 
through.” .The same indictment is presented in the old 
Corn Law rhyme: 


The law condemns the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets 
Who 


the greater felon loose 


steals the common from the goose 


LAW'S LIMITATIONS 


Law can do much but there are things which it cannot 
do. Law is often palpably unjust. It fails to bring redress 
to innocent sufferers ; it leaves loopholes by which favor- 
ed offenders may escape. And when not in itself unjust, it 
is often unjustly administered. holds 
blind- 
folded, keeps his eyes open so that he may tip the scales 


on the side of personal advantage. 


The judge who 


the scales of justice in his hand instead of being 


Because of his weak- 
ness the law becomes a broken reed which pierces the 
hand of him who leans upon it. 

In the very thing in which the law is supposed to be the 
most effective, namely, in deterring men from crime, it 
frequently fails. It hedges the way of the transgressor 
with thorns, but it constructs no barrier which he cannot 
break through. Nor, indeed, can divine law itself erect 
an insurmountable barrier between man and wrong doing 
If it did the principle of moral freedom upon which 
moral government is founded would be sacrificed. The 
question is sometimes raised, Why does not God suppress 
sin with an iron hand? 
existence ? 


Why does he not crush it out of 
Simply because he cannot. 
hard for the Almighty? Yes, that is. 
would be to destroy his self-hood; it would be to treat 
him as a thing, and not as a man 


Is anything too 
To coerce man 


In the moral sphere of 
things,— 


“Heaven but persuades, almighty man decrees,” 


and there is no law, human or divine, which man has not 
the power to break. Law can restrain him only if he is 
willing to be restrained. 

How foolish it is then to imagine that human law pos- 


sesses any compelling power. Its true function, as Glad- 
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stone has stated, is to make it difficult to do wrong, and 
easy to do right; and this is the utmost that it can do. All 
the power which it possesses comes from the ability of 
the law-maker to carry it into execution, and the ability 
of the law-maker to carry it into execution is determined 
by the measure of public sentiment which is behind him. 
lo legislate beyond public sentiment is to court defeat, by 
making law abortive. “Of what use are laws inopera- 
tive through public immorality?” asks the poet Horace. 
They are an encouragement to lawlessness, and stand in 
the And what is true of laws 
inoperative through immorality is true also of laws inop- 


way of true progress. 


erative through ignorance. 
LAW AND HUMAN NATURE 


The delusion that human nature can be renewed, and 
the world saved by law, is one which holds many good 
people in a firm grip. In that way socialists look for the 
millennium. And many earnest Christian workers impa- 
tient of the slow progress of moral reform, and deeply 
distressed by the sight of the destructive evils which they 
seem powerless to remove, in their discouragement and 
despair yield to the temptation to invoke the power of the 
law to bring these evils which afflict society to a sudden 
end. Do they suffiiciently realize that in appealing to 
law they are appealing to force; and that in doing so 
they are tacitly confessing the utter breakdown of their 
The law is expected to do what 
the iron sword of temporal 


faith in moral measures? 
the gospel has failed to do; 
authority takes the place of the sword of the Spirit; the 
banner of the Cross is trailed in the dust; and the hope 
of the church is turned away from its true source of 
power. 

Very different from this was the attitude of Paul touch- 
ing the province of law. He held no exaggerated view 
as to its power. He says, “If there has been a law given 
that can make alive, verily righteousness would have been 
of the law.” That is to say, if salvation could have come 
to the world by law the sacrifice of Calvary would not 
God would have taken the easier and 


The necessity for his taking the costlier 


have been needed. 
simpler way. 
and harder way is thus explained: “What the law can not 
do in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the ordinance of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but 
after the Spirit.” (Rom. 8:3.) Because of the failure 
of the law, resulting from the weakness of those through 
whom it had to work, God sent his Son, incorporating 
him into the life of humanity, that through the power ot 
his indwelling spirit he might enable disabled men to 


Jesus was a Saviour, not a law- 


fulfill all righteousness. 
giver. He formulated no new code of laws; he presented 
no dazzling scheme of economic reform; he made no ap- 
peal to force; for the working out of his program he 
trusted entirely to moral means. In the popular mind he 
was expected to follow a political role; but in this he was 
a sore disappointment. Upon one occasion when he was 
asked to arbitrate in a dispute between two brothers touch- 


ing the rights of property, he refused to do so. Instead 
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he pointed to the source of all trouble about property by 
simply saying,—“Beware of covetousness.” 

By the creating of a better spirit in the hearts of men 
he sought to regulate their actions in their social rela- 
3y changing hearts rather than by changing laws 
he sought to eradicate the evils of society. His method 
was not legislative, but inspirational and creative. To 
supply the master motive to obedience; to give strength 
to the strengthless that they might be enabled to keep 
the law of God, was the end of his mission. For that 
he died upon the Cross. 


tions. 


LAW CANNOT SAVE 
The law was never meant to save. As Milton said, “It 
can discover sin, but cannot remove it.” It possesses no 
redemptive power. It is merely a pedagogue to lead men 
to Christ. After it has done its utmost it leaves men in 
the same need of regeneration as before. And this is 
equally true of human law. Where it ends the moral 
forces which make a man over must begin to work, or 
no radical changes can be effected. 

If Tacitus is correct in affirming that “the multiplica- 
tion of laws measures the decay of a state,” we are surely 
warranted in affirming that the dependence upon the law 
measures the decay of the church. By substituting trust 
in the Jaw for trust in the Lord, the Church falls from her 
And when she does this it is 
the 
she 
hasten the process of moral reform; fain would she up 
root at once the evils that desolate society. But this can- 
God himself has to wait patiently for the work- 
Christian patience is rebuked 
They do not 
expect their principles to be carried out at once, and they 
La Salle declares that “One or two 
count as an hour in the universal sunrise of 
With a like faith in the final outworking of the 
moral forces lodged in the gospel of Christ, we can well 
If slow in their working, they are sure in 
their ultimate results. 


place of moral supremacy. 
generaily because she has become pessimistic as to 


successful operation of moral forces. Fain would 


not be. 
ing out of moral processes. 
by the sublime patience of Socialist leaders. 


are willing to wait. 
centuries 


history or 


afford to wait. 
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Shoes, 


Who Sent Shoes 
Climbing So High? 
HE boot and shoe manufacturers have issued a statement 
on the increased cost of making shoes. It is a very 
informing statement as far as it goes—and it goes far 
enough to locate the gentleman of color in the woodpile. Here 
it is as published in the “Boot and Shoe Recorder.” In 1914 
the leather for a pair of average shoes cost $1.78; in 1919 it 
cost $6.47. Yet we read the other day in a government report 
that the supply of leather had Of course the 
innocent and wholly public spirited packers who control the 


increased. 
leather, are only making a fraction of a per cent on their 
leather turn-over even though the farmer gets much less than 
Shoe rented 
might 
trimmings, bur un- 


michinery is 


100 per cent more for his cattle. 
and the rental has not increased in these five vear ic 
be that the increased cost lay in the 
fortunately for this excuse hooks and eyes have not increased 
, mill and the other trimmings have gone up only fourteen 
cents per pair. The management and sales have increased 
from 29 to 62 cents per pair or just a little over 100 per cent 
1 these two items as compared with 360 per cent on leather, 
Of course it is labor(?). With unconscious 
llusion all agree to damn labor and ask no questions. And 
when one asks for the facts he is an enemy of prosperity and 
listurber of the peace and doubtless a socialist. Strident 
of this kind threatens right now to curtail the Congres- 
nal appropriation for bureaus of inquiry in the labor depart- 
nt at Washington. There is nothing so dangerous as facts. 
these facts are given regarding the labor cost of shoes, 
n though it may spoil some easy declamations. The total 
r cost in this average pair of shoes increased from 60 
in 1914 to $1.12 in 1919. That is, leather increased 300 
nt and labor 90 per while the cost of 
led. The increase in labor cost is a much smaller per- 
This is as 
s the manufacturers go in their recording of facts. The 
lers have made no record of confessions but the Harvard 
ol of business tells us that 37 per cent of the increase of 
150 to 200 per cent in retail price is due to labor. 


* * * 


he main item. 


cent, living 


ge than the increase in shoe cost as a whole. 


Old King Coal Must 
Work in the Summer Time 
ill the plans work out the Coal Strike may prove to be 
reat gain for the miners and the public. It awakened the 
introduction of common 
» place of personal and company profits in the operation 


and will result in the sense 


1 great public utility. In the end it will have inured to the 
fit of all—public, labor and operator--by reducing waste. It 
worth noting that labor is granted an increase of 27 per 

ent—much nearer the 31 per cent Secretary Wilson thought 

the increased cost of living demanded than the 14 per cent Dr 
ld thought coal profits could stand without raising the 
Secretary Wilson based his arbitrament on the labor 

and Dr. Garfield based his on the price factor to the 

The award gives preference to the labor factor on a 
finding that miners’ wages are not equal to the increased 

of living. 

ut in cost, but the Commission and Secretary Wilson 

ld not. The solution of the whole difficulty is to be found 
bilizing and equalizing production throughout the year, 

and the National ‘Coal Association and 200 railroad executives 
lave agreed that it can and ought to be done. If the govern- 
ment’s rate fixing authorities will order coal cars run in the 

Summer time for 25 cents per ton less the trick will be turned, 

they say. Hugh McAuliffe, Manager of the Fuel Conservation 

section of the U. S. Railroad Administration, and himself a 

big operator, says there was reason in the demand of the 

miners for a minimum 30 hour week because they work over- 
time in four rush months and little or none for long stretches 


Dr. Garfield would have had labor given the 


Coal an 


d the Railroads 


at a time during the other eight months of the year. He ad- 
vocates an eight hour day for 300 days with a 25 per cent 
reduction in freight rates for the dull season and says that 
there are plenty of cars if this is done and that it should save 
the people 75 cents per ton on coal. His mines lost as high as 
one-third of their time in the rush season of the past year, 
and others as much as one-half because cars were not avail- 
The anthracite operator lowered the price 50 cents for 
the dull season and increased it 10 per cent each month up to 
the rush and so President 
Wilson has ordered all government departments to buy their 
coal in the dull season. The old fiction that coal cannot be 
stored without loss is now denied by engineers after years of 
experimenting. Our experience in war time should convert us 
all to the practicability of the new plan but it will require that 
little touch of economic determinism given in cheaper coal to 


able. 


season stabilized the industry. 


drive the conviction into action. 
* * * 
Turning Back 
The -Railroads 
lf a 
perienced under government management it was charged to 
Uncle Sam’s inefficiency. 


railroad train was late or any other annoyance ex- 
The writer heard a very emphatic 
denunciation of government management because the engineer 
on a long, heavy train bumped the dining car in starting. He 
rode the same train a few days ago and got all the same 
bumps. Uncle Sam had to put up several million dollars in 
deficits while operating railroads as a war-time measure. We 
forget that he also spent sundry billions on other parts of the 
war-machine and that he is daily salvaging a few millions out 
We 
forget also that he paid the owners of railroads a good round 


of war goods and contracts that cost tens of millions. 


rate of interest on their properties on their own valuation 


without raising the question of watered stock, that lhe raised 


wages to the tune of hundreds of millions, sundry 


millions on restoring equipment that had run down in the 


spent 
first 
two years of the war, utilized the whole property for war pur- 
poses without counting the cost, and did it all without raising 
rates more than a fraction of the rise in the cost of everything 

In fact the cost of 
great as the 
deficit or from about 70 per cent to more than 8&4 per cent of 


he paid for in carrying on his operations. 


operation increased by an amount as entire 
the revenue, and yet our Uncle was “breaking even” in his 
railroad business when he gave it up. Asa clinching argument 
that private management is much better for the public than 
government management, now that the roads are in the hands 
of the owners we are confronted with the demand that rates 
shall be raised 25 per cent. This 
income of $875,000,000 per year to the owners. 


increase in 
Had Uncle 
Sam, the “poor manager,” been given that amount per year he 


will mean an 


could certainly have been.a “good manager,” too, that is he 
could have operated the roads without deficits. But the Rail- 
Administrator refused to raise the to cover an 
annual deficit of $300,000,000 because, he said, it would mean 


a total increase in the cost of living of a billion and a quarter 


road rates 


dollars through extra levies being laid by 
ling goods in the chain of 
materials to consumer. 


every agency hand- 


middle-men reaching from raw 


If he was right the present demand 
for an increase will result in an increase of three and one-half 


billions on the already insufferable cost of living 
Atva W. TAyYLor. 
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Prayer is the central and determining force of a 
man’s life. 
into alliance. 

H. E. Fospicx in “The Meaning of Prayer.” 


Prayer is dominant desire, calling God 
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My Friend’s Religion * 


UTH decided to worship the God of her best friend. 
Naomi had 
impressed her by her sincerity. The character of Naomi 


Naomi had won her love and admiration. 
caused Ruth to change her religion. It has always been so. 
It is true today. What a charming speech that is, “Entreat 
me not to leave thee, and to return from following after thee: 
for whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people and thy God my 
God: where thou diest, will I die and there will | be buried: 
Jehovah do so to me and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 

Naomi was the center of great influence. Her silent 
fidelity deeply impressed the plastic soul of the beautiful 
Moabitess. Generations before Jesus, beautiful souls were be- 
ing fashioned that were destined to influence the most remark- 
able life of history. This helps us to see the value of Naomi’s 
demonstration of the influence of the true God. Who knows 
how far our influence may extend? Who knows what life we 
may fashion for good? Garfield liked to tip his hat to boys. 
Loyola was willing to devote his talents to the teaching of 
one child. In a certain Sunday-school the boys voted unani- 
mously that they would rather grow up to be like their super- 
intendent than any other man in town. Think of that. In our 
churches young men are turning to the ministry under the 
influence of good men and women. In every case-it is the 
power of personality. It makes us shudder. It drives us to 
our knees. In our homes our children imitate us in speech, 
disposition, manners, dress and ideals. They join the church 
to which we belong; they worship our God. If we are narrow, 
they are narrow; if we are broad, they are broad. If we are 
stingy, they will be stingy. If we are generous, they will be 
generous. Why are you a member of the Christian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist or Congregational church? The answer nine 
times out of ten is because your parents or some other power- 
ful personality led you into it. In a recent conference on 
Christian union it was found that nearly every man present 
had been led into his particular church by his wife. Baptists 
had become Disciples because the wives wished it and vice 
versa. Most of us are what we are because of our parents, 
and our children follow in our footsteps. Our boys may fol- 
low their wives into other fellowships. Our girls may go with 
their husbands into different churches. 

Constantly we are discovering young people coming to 
our church because of new friendships here, or we miss some- 
one and upon investigation find that a new personality has led 
him or her through that new friendship into another church. 
It is a testimony to the power of friendship. In Nanking they 


worship the God of Dr. Macklin. There is nothing wrong 


about winning a person through your attractive life to God. 
On the other hand, it is right. God ordained that such should 
be the case. I love to brood over the various personalities 
who have helped me to a better understanding of God and 
to a closer walk with him. 1 would be very happy to feel 
that I, in turn, had led several people to God who otherwise 
would not have found him. It makes life worth while. 

On the other hand, one always faces the possibility of 
driving people away from God. Our insincerity, our dogma- 
tism, our stinginess, our hypocrisy, our selfishness, may repel 
But for Naomi, Ruth 
But for you, someone will 


remain away from the church and from God. With such 


even as the opposites of these attract. 


would have remained a heathen. 


terrible consequences hanging upon our actions, we are com- 
pelled to ask God's help. To train the feet of children to find 


*Lesson for April 25, “Ruth’s Wise Choice.” Ruth 1:14-22 
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God’s house, to lead our friends to find our Christ, to influence 
men and women to live like Christ because they admire us and 
believe in us, best of all, to attract young people to Christ 
because they trust you—this is the fruition of real religion. 
Joun R. Ewers. 


BOOKS 


THE CHURCH WE ForGET. By Philip Whitewell Wilson. 
This book by the author of “The Christ We Forget” follows 
much the same homely and racy method of discussing the 
incidents of early Christianity as presented in Acts and the 
Epistles. The point of view is entirely practical and un- 
critical. The author attempts to put into the language of the 
street the narratives and teachings of the New Testament. 
It has the same suggestiveness and the same limitations as 
the former work. (Revell. $2.00). 


FREEDOM AND ADVANCE. By Oscar L. Joseph. A dozen 
admirable essays on various themes of religious interest, such 
as the Bible, the person of ‘Christ, the ‘Christian ministry, 
Christian Worship, Christian education, and the like. There is 
sanity and constructiveness in the presentation. The author's 
attitude is mediating and helpful. There is a wealth of citation 
from recent literature, and an excellent bibliography at the 
close (Macmillan $1.75). 


CERTAIN AMERICAN FACES. By Charles Lewis Slattery. Of 
the fifteen brief biographies gathered in this volume by the 
rector of Grace Episcopal Church in New York City the first 
three alone would make the volume quite worth while. They 
are those of Phillips Brooks, Wiiliam James and Josiah Royce. 
They are chatty and intimate, such sketches as a man would 
write who recalled with gratitude certain casual _relation- 
The other 
characters who receive comment are such people as Andrew 
Preston Peabody, Alexander V. G. Allen, Bishop ‘Whipple, 
the architect Huntington. 
(Dutton. $1.50). 


ships with some of the greatest men of his time 


Henry Vaughan, and _ Bishop 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE. By Lyman Abbott 
During the war the editor of the Outlook published in his 
journal a series of letters to different sorts of people, some 
real and some imaginary, dealing with various perplexing 
problems of personal experience in the light of the world con- 
flict. These to the number of nine have been gathered into 
this little volume, which interprets the gospel of sacrifice 
both to the Christian and the outside man. Counsels of com- 
fort they are, and helps to the reconstruction of courage and 
faith in a time of suffering and hesitation. (Macmil!an. 6 
cents). 


THE DYNAMITE oF Gop. By Bishop William Quayle. 
\ collection of sermons and addresses on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. in the florid style which many of Dr. Quayle’s hearers 


find so attractive. (Methodist Book Concern.) 


MOTION PICTURES AS A PHASE OF COMMERCIALIZED AMUSE- 
MENT. By Rev. J. J. Phelan. A careful study of one of the 
most important social problems of modern times, as illustrated 
in the city of Toledo. Dr. Phelan has gathered a very large 
body of facts which the student of social questions, and part- 
ticularly of amusements, will find it important to review. 
(Little Book Press. $2.00) 

Leave It TO Doris. 
the Parsonage,” 


By Ethel Hueston. “Prudence of 
published two or three years ago, brought 
Mrs. Hueston into notice as an artist in the understanding por- 
trayal of the typical American girl of the small town variety, 
with an especial understanding of the thrilling conditions of 
parsonage life in America. This later book is full of good 
cheer, humor and a surprising abundance of adventure. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50.) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Baptists Asking for a Hundred 
Thousand Minute Men 

The part the layman plays in religious work grows larger 
as the distinctions between clergy and laity tend to grow less. 
The Baptist leader, Dr. Aitchison, is asking for a hundred 
thousand Baptist laymen who will make addresses for four 
minutes in Baptist churches. These addresses have a uniform 
theme every Sunday and will run from March 14 to May 2. 
The topics announced are “The World Challenge,” “Our 
Baptist Home Mission Task,” “A 
Living Wage for the Ministry,” “From Death to Life, or 
Hope to a New World,’ “Our Stewardship,” “Denominational 
Day,’ “Prayer—the Dynamic Conquering Force,” “Consecra- 
tion, Dedication, Thanksgiving.” 


Responsibilities, or the 


Southern Baptists Come North 
For Convention 

It isan unusual event for the Southern Baptists to hold their 
national gathering north of the Mason and Dixon line. Their 


meeting will be held in Washington, D. ‘C., May 12-17 in Liberty 


Hut, the large tabernacle used for the Billy Sunday meetings. 
The Metropolitan Baptist church near by will accommodate the 
overflow The Rev. H. T. 
appointed the publicity manager of the convention and the 
denomination has determined that this shall be the 
advertised convention of any in their history. The Northern 


Baptist convention will be held in Buffalo beginning June 22. 


meetings. Stevenson has been 


best 


Hold First Convention 
Following The War 


lt has been the custom of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association to hold its convention biennially, but during the 
war time no effort was made to hold a national convention. 
five will convene in 


The first national gathering in 


Cleveland, April 13-20. Special interest attaches to the depart- 


years 
mental meetings for students and industrials. It is hoped to 
secure the attendance of a representative from every hamlet 
n the United States. 


Trouble in Christian Science Church 
Goes to Supreme Court 

The Boston newspapers have carried this winter many 
columns of matter setting forth the legal difficulties arising 
a conflict of authority within the Christian Science 
denomination. The Christian Science Publishing Society and 
the “Mother Church” in Boston have run afoul of each other. 
The court decision has been in favor of the publishing society 
but this decision has been appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. It is stated that the majority sentiment is in 
favor of the directors of the Mother Church and that in many 
sections of the country there is an embargo on the Christian 


Science periodicals. 


Irom 


Auburn Seminary Meets 
Problems with Courage 

Recently Auburn Theological Seminary at Auburn N. Y., 
alled in its alumni for a council with regard to the future of 
The war has made it hard for this institution 
of learning as well as for many others. There are only forty- 
three undergraduates as students. As a preliminary step, it is 
Proposed to pay the professors an advance of two thousand 
dollars a year. This is the first general increase since 1873. 
The curriculum will be enlarged by courses on social ethics, 
missions, public worship and religious education. New build- 
ings which are projected are the club house, a gymnasium and 
an administration building, the latter providing an auditorium 
which will seat 400 to 600. It is proposed to found a minister’s 


the institution. 


circulating library, since the seminary already loans outside 
the student body five hundred books annually. It is hoped to 
increase this book circulation to ten thousand volumes. 


Ministers and Clergymen Discuss 
The Problems of Union 

There was held recently in Brooklyn a noteworthy meeting 
of the Brooklyn Brotherhood and the Clerical Club, the former 
composed of Congregational ministers and the latter of Epis- 
copal clergymen. They discussed the proposed Concordat of 
Congregationalists great frankness, 
considering the urgent need of more unity and at the same 


Episcopalians and with 


time the historic difficulties that have to be overcome 


People Leaving the 
Church in Germany 

By filing with the government a statement that one is no 
longer a member of the church, any German may be exempted 
from taxation for church purposes. In the city of Cologne last 
a period of nine there were 8,512 church 
renunciations. The free-thinking population in that city now 
outnumbers the Catholic population by 23,000. The church 
renunciations in Berlin are going forward at about the same 


year in months 


rate. The economic pressure in the country has something 
to do with this movement but the growth of Socialism and the 
spiritual poverty of the German church are also strong con- 
tributing factors. Adolf Harnack, the great church historian 
of Berlin, has declared that the German Protestant movement 


is bankrupt. 


Canadians Raise Money 
for Interchurch Movement 

The Interchurch Forward Movement, which is the Canadian 
Movement analagous to the Interchurch World Movement, has 
just completed the canvass for funds which was begun a year 
ago. $11,440,000 and 
ilready $13,000,00 has been raised and the money is not yet 


The objective for the Dominion was 
all subscribed, for some communities have been hindered by 
epidemics of influenza. Five denominations have cooperated, 
Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
These churches have about a million members and 
Half the 


for missions and the remainder will be divided between educa- 


byterians. 


four million adherents. money raised will be used 


tion and ministerial relief. 


Will Build Hospitals 
for Incurables 


One of the interesting results of the Interchurch Survey of 
the philanthropic work Protestant 
tions of the country is the discovery of a great lack of facility 
for caring for incurables. Pour great hospitals for incurables 


done by the denomina- 


will be founded through Interchurch funds, and six million 
The hospitals will be 
They 


will admit all persons in need without regard to their religious 


faith. 


dollars will be devoted to this purpose. 
located in Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio and Virginia. 


Prominent Clergymen Wants 
Turk Eliminated from Armenia 

Dr. William T. Manning, rector of Trinity Episcopal church 
of New York, recently spoke in the Synod Hall of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, on the Armenians. He de- 
clared “Rather than see hands of the 
Turk we should reopen the war tomorrow. I say that if it were 
necessary we would fight this out until an end is made of the 
Turk and all that he stands for in the world. I do not believe 
that this is necessary. We have the power of decision in our 


Armenia left in the 
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own hands; we must insist that this decision and no other shall 
Copies of the resolution adopted by the audience 
Wilson and to the Supreme 


be made.’ 
were forwared to President 
Council in Paris. 


Congregational Churches 
Are Raising Salaries 


Che Congregationalists have recognized the needs of the 
ministry in these days of mounting prices and already the 
names of 1,117 churches have been published which have 
raised salaries from one hundred to one thousand dollars a 
vear. In some cases the church has made several increases in 
the past year 


War Losses of French 
Protestants 


More than 130 French Protestant chapels were under fire 
during the war and many of them were totally destroyed. 
Over half of the 900 Protestant pastors entered service as 
soldiers or chaplains. In addition, 102 ministers’ sons and 
fifty-nine students for the ministry made the supreme sac- 
rifice. The total Protestant membership in France before the 
war, including the Lutherans of Alsace-Lorraine, was 800,000. 
American Protestants will aid the rebuilding of the French 
hurches. 


task. 


The Presbyterians are especially interested in this 


Congregationalists Have Divided Mind 
on Sunday Question 

matter of the amendment of the Sunday laws in Mass- 
before the legislature and the bill has been 
\. Z. Conrad, of Boston, has 
taken strong ground in opposition to any change in the exist- 


now 


red to a committee Rev 


ing laws of the state, and his position is seconded by Wor- 
cester South Association in a resolution recently passed. Rev. 
E. B. Robinson, pastor of Grace ‘Congregational church of 
Holyoke, has recently declared himself in favor of the liberaliz- 
ng of Sunday. He is chairman of the Congregational Con- 
committee which has recently taken a strong position 


of the amendment of the law 


Report of Dr. Hillis’ 
Resignation is Erroneous 


There have been wide-spread reports of the resignation of 
Dr Hillis [hese reports are now being denied by the well- 
known pastor of Plymouth church. He is taking a two- 
leave of absence, spending the time with his family 
Dr. Hillis 


plans to resume his work at Plymouth church the first of May. 
Parkhurst is 


it Rye and is doing some lecturing between times 


During his absence from his church, Dr. C. H 


lling the pulpit. 


Churches Defend Labor 
Demands of Clerks 


Che churches of Evanston, Ill., headed by Dr. Tittle, pastor 
of the First Methodist church, have been defending the de- 
mands of the clerks of the city for a half holiday on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Most of the stores of the city have closed but 
one large grocery store has proved recalcitrant. The churches 
have made a large use of display advertising and the clerks 
have picketed in front of the store which has refused to 
cooperate in the community plan, 


Los Angeles Has Christian League 
of Healing and Helpfulness 


The people of the Pacific coast country seem to do nothing 
but hear or tell some new thing and it was inevitable that the 
numerous individuals who go to California for health reasons 
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should seek some form of faith healing. There has been 
organized in Los Angeles recently by prominent evangelical 
ministers a Christian League of Healing and Helpfulness, 
Some of the ministers support the new organization while 
others are opposed to it. The League does not have in its 
program, as does Christian Science, a system of theology, but 
directs its energies in channels of practical helpfulness, 
Simultaneously there has been established a “Faith Church” 
in Los Angeles headed by Rev. ‘Charles Brandon Booth. 


Memorizing of Scripture 
Creates Fellowship 


Mr. Charles J. G. Hensman, of London, established fifteen 
This organization 
makes the test of membership to be the memorizing of a verse 
of scripture every week, to be recited every day for a month 
The organization provides the members with the verses to be 
The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago has been 
made the American representative of the movement. 


years ago the Berean Band Movement. 


memorized. 


House Bill Gives No 
Rank to Chaplains 


The question of the reorganization of the religious work of 
the army is before the House at the present time. The com- 
mittee that considers this matter has reported out a bill which 
is particularly obnoxious to the chaplains in the service. It 
denies to these men any kind of rank in the army and makes 
no provision for corps organization as in other branches of 
the service. The Senate is considering a bill which provides 


for the work of the chaplains in a more effective way. 


Try to Secure Railroad Men 
as Church Members 


During the Easter season, the Chicago Y. M. C. A. has 
been holding large numbers of shop meetings in various sec- 
tions of the city. Most of these meetings were held at the 
noon hour and were addressed by prominent ministers and 
Arrange- 
ments were made for religious interviews for interested men 


laymen with the accompaniment of good music. 


Presbyterians Spend Money 
On Advertising 


The Presbyterians have a Bureau of Publicity of which 
Herbert H. Smith is head. This bureau advises a standard 
of expenditure for the local church of a dollar a member a 
year. Westminister Presbyterian church, of Utica, N. Y., has 
nine hundred members and will spend nine hundred dollars 
a year on its publicity. The bureau also gives advice with 
regard to the relative efficiency of the different types of 
publicity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Compulsory Bible Reading 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir. Readers of the article by Mr. E. J. Davis on “The Bible 
» the Public Schools,” in The Christian Century of March 25, 
ought to have his statement regarding the position of the 
Chicago Church Federation corrected by the information that 
the Commission on Religious Education of this Federation 

fficially took a position precisely the opposite to that set 
forth in his article. This Commission appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation spent considerable time in 
the study of the question of the Bible in the public schools, 
and at a full meeting of the twenty-one members unanimously 
passed a series of resolutions definitely opposing the plan of 
required reading. 

As a further indication of the opinion of the churches the 
Hyde Park Council of Churches in a regular meeting on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920, unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“It is the judgment of the Hyde Park Council of Churches 
that it would be unwise to seek any provision in the State 

onstitution requiring religious instruction by or in the public 
schools, and, further, that nothing in the Constitution shall 
prohibit or prevent a coordinate arrangement in any com- 

nity by which public-school children shall receive instruc- 
tion in religion in the churches. We express our opinion that 
t is highly important that provision be made to enable the 
churches to carry out a more adequate program of week-day 
religious instruction.” 

It appears to be worth while to insist that although Mr. 
Davis in his article speaks as though he were writing officially 

1 the Chicago Church Federation, this is not the case; the 
Federation’s ‘Commission especially appointed to deal with 
religious education differs with him entirely and there are cer- 
tainly few who today hold his medieval doctrine of the divine 
nature of the State. The action taken, at Pittsburgh on March 
20, 1920, by the Council of The Religious Education Associa- 
tion fairly sums up the opinion of many people. The resolution 
was as follows: 

“The Council of the Religious Education Association, be- 
lieving that the public schools should promote the development 
of the moral and spiritual unity of the American people, de- 
precates all attempts to compel by legislation the reading of 
he Bible in these schools. Such compulsion, by producing civic 
discord, tends to defeat its own purposes. It is the compulsory 
feature to which we are opposed.” 

Henry F. Cope. 


Postscripts 


rhe “Century” is a timely paper, one that dares to face the 
ues of the “now.” H. L. OLMSTEAD. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


like the “Century” and wish you success in presenting 
Truth. Mrs. M. A. BARGHMAN. 
Denver, Colo. 


You are contributing to the world a worthy religious journal. 
Dunmore, Pa. C. O. HAWLEY. 


I would not be without the “Century” for several times the 
Price of it. JACKSON SMITH. 
Beckley, W. Va. 


| want to give my unstinted praise to the “Century.” Count 
on me to help in every way. W. M. Lone. 
Hampton, Va. 


“Better and better” is true of The Christian Century. 
Eustis, Fla. H. H. WALKER. 
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Make Your Church 
DEVOTIONAL 


T is an encouraging sign that 

there is in hundreds of congre- 
gations an evident revival of 
the practice of personal devo- 
tion and family worship. “The 
Daily Altar,” our beautiful new 
manual of devotion, is the perfect 
aid to the cultivation of spiritual 
strength in the daily life. There is 
for each day of the year a theme, 
meditation, Scripture, poem and 
prayer. You can begin the use of 
the book at any time in the year. 
In every church there should be 
formed just now a group of “Com- 
rades of the Quiet Hour.” 


How to Promote the Reading of The 
Daily Altar in Your Church 


Advise us, on a postcard, how 
many copies of the book to send 
you. You will be surprised how 
quickly you will dispose of them, 
for the general testimony from 
hundreds of churches is that “the 
book sells itself.” 


PRICES IN QUANTITIES. 


Full Leather Edition: 5 copies 
for $11.00; 8 for $17.00; 18 for 
$35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per 
copy, net. 

Popular Edition: 5 copies for 
$7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for $20.00; 
50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 

Special Note: Add from 2 to 5 
cents per copy for postage when 
ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

The book sells in single copies at 
$2.50 for the leather edition and 
$1.50 for the cloth. (Add 8 cents 
postage). 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


NEWS OF THE DISCIPLES 


Ministerial Salaries 
in Japan Are Inadequate 

The high cost of 'iving is a world wide 
phenomenon and it is felt in Japan where 
it has the usual concomitant of strikes 
and lockouts. R. D. McCoy, a mission- 
ary, has been making a tour of native 
Japanese churches for the purpose of 
impressing upon the minds of the people 
the necessity of raising ministerial sti- 
pends. With but one or two exceptions 
the churches have responded favorably to 
the appeal. 


Japanese Now Have 
Foreign Missionaries 


The missionary passion is taking hold 
of the hearts of Japanese Christians and 
they are raising funds to send the gospel 
into still unreached fields. The money 
of the Japanese supports a work in the 
Hachijo islands, a hundred and fifty miles 
out in the Pacific ocean. It has been re- 
cently decided that F. E. Hagin shall go 
on a tour of inspection of these islands 
to estimate the methods 
employed. 


value of the 


Large Disciple Assembly 
of Middle West 


lhe most popular summer assembly of 


the Disciples of that held at 
Bethany Park, Indianapolis. The 
program is conducted on broad lines as 
is seen by the fact that the Epworth 
League is given a period in the assembly 
program. W. F. Rothenburger will inter- 
pret world problems this summer, J. J. 
Castleberry will continue his popular 
talks of last year and John E. 
Pounds will lecture to the preachers on 
sermon building 


Christ is 
near 


vesper 


Churches Are Anxious 
to Build 


The high materials does not 
seem to intimidate the churches in their 
projects to build new houses of wor- 
ship. In a single month the Board of 
Church Extension has received requests 
for loans from 31 churches. In the same 
month loans were actually granted to 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars 
All of the loans granted were on the 
basis of four per cent interest. 


cost of 


Problems of Sunday 
Afternoon 


Evidently the Christian solution of the 
problem of spending Sunday afternoon 
is bringing forth a number of interesting 
experiments In 
prominent 


Massachusetts 
churchmen are advocating 
amateur sports on Sunday afternoon. 
Meade E. Dutt has inaugurated in his 
church at Tulsa, Okla., a Sunday after- 
noon organ recital which is proving pop- 
ular. There were five hundred present at 
the first recital. 


some 


New Director of 
Religious Education 

In various sections of the country the 
Disciples are establishing regional di- 
rectors of religious education. The most 
recent appointment is that of A. O. 
Kuhn of Albuquerque, New Mexico. He 
will be located at Denver in the Rocky 


Mountain district. This district includes 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


Stormy Easter 
Does Not Daunt Workers 


Throughout the middle west a blizzard 
which drifted high the streets and road- 
ways, raged on Easter but this did not 
daunt the worshippers in many of the 
cities. The reports of the day are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. At Lafayette, Ind., 
600 were in attendance at worship and 
87 people took membership with the 
church. The presence of the Knights 
Templar commandery added to the in- 
terest of the occasion. Sixteen new 
members who had been pledged for the 
day did not appear. 


Parish Papers 
Form a Merger 


In North Yakima, Wash., there were 
three parish papers printed at consider- 


able expense by Disciples, Methodists and 


Presbyterians. At the suggestion of S 
G. Buckner, these were merged on the 
first of April into a single city organ of 
religion in which the interests of all the 
churches are represented. The mission- 
ary problem of the community can be 
understood by the figures on church 
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membership. One hundred Disciples 
live in the community without identify- 
ing themselves with the local church. 


Has Erected a Memorial 
In Far Way Land 


O. L. Gregory of Paris, Tex., had a 
little crippled grandchild of whom he was 
very fond. In establishing a memorial to 
her he has made a generous contribution 
to the founding of a memorial hospital in 
Tokyo which is to be called the Jesse 
Louise Robinson Memorial Dispensary 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER 








smothered in a corner. 








PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


NTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. 
are not crowded together on the page. 
The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymunals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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What’s the Matter With the Churches? 
Threadbare Creeds 
Sects and Insects 
The Three Sexes 
Certain Rich Men 
The (Ir)religious Press 
What Is Democracy? 


These are some of the subjects discussed in 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Book 


ROTESTAN 











Dr. H. L. Willett Says Of It: 


HERE is a kick on every page. Not the ill-natured, captious kind of kicks, but the sort that 
I compel you to shift your position for fear you get another in the same place. It is perfectly 
exhilarating to go through these chapters. The author knows a lot of things are wrong in 
the church, the social order and in human nature generally. But instead of attempting the overwhelm- 
ing task of setting them right he gives them all agenerous and well-administered booting, and then 
calls for the superman who will put things to rights. This superman he calls the Protestant, not 
wholly in the religious sense, but quite as much in that of one who finds things out of joint and makes 
a big and not unsuccessful effort to get them putinto order. One who has heard the dignified and 
scholarly pastor of the leading church in Kansas City in his pulpit will get some cold chills as he 
runs through these jostling, vociferous, slangy andsometimes profane paragraphs. But he will do a 
lot of thinking on the way through on such subjects as creeds, sects, conservatism, liberalism, forms, 
parsons, the irreligious press, bibliolatry, certain rich men, and democracy. Here is a genuine dis- 
turber of the peace. But what are you going to doabout it when logic, humor, hard-hitting and com- 
mon sense compel you to go on through to the end,and then to ask yourself how much of it fits you so 
completely that you have either got to confess and repent, or get mad and swear? 











Price $1.35 plas 8 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
































In future the price of the Atlantic wil] be 40 cents a copy, the annual 
subscription price remaining $4.00 


The paper shortage makes it impracticable for us 
to meet the demand for the Atlantic. Please sub- 
scribe or leave a standing order with your dealer 





The Atlantic Announces 


FOR MAY 
A YEAR LATER By John Sheridan Zelie 


A Red Cross chaplain, homesick for his boys, looks them up a 
year later,—freight handler, teamster, bell-hop,—all with the 
common tremendous experience of the war behind them. An 
interesting and significant paper. 


HENRY ADAMS By Gamaliel Bradford 


An incisive, understanding, and comprehensive analysis. 


THE SOULFUL SEX By Wilson Follett 


Mr. Follett threads feminine complexities with skill equal to his 
temerity 


“POLITE SOCIETY” 


Sound words, neither too sharp nor over gentle on the “jazzy” 
society of to-day. 


THE MODERN MISSIONARY _ By Howard S. Bliss 


A paper by the President of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, on the new type of large-minded and statesmanlike men 
who are leading the far-flung line of Christianity. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 
41 Mount Vernon Street. Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for a thirteen months’ subscription 


to the Atlantic Monthly, beginning May, 1920. 
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The Living Age 


Volume 304 Volume 17 


From Beginning Eighth Series 
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How much should I give to 
make this a better world? 


UR average daily gift for all church causes is 
O —less than we spend for daily papers 
—less than a local telephone call 
—less than a third of the day’s car fare 
—less than 3 cents a day 


No wonder that 80% of the ministers of America are paid less 
than $20 a week. No wonder that the church hospitals turn away 
thousands of sick people a year. No wonder that China has only 
one doctor for every 400,000 people. No wonder that every church 
board and charity society is forever meeting deficits, forever passing 
the hat. 


It isn’t because we don’t want to help. It’s just because no one 
has ever asked us to think of the work of the church in a systematic 
businesslike way. 

The Interchurch World Movement represents the united pro- 
gram of thirty great denominations. They have surveyed their 
whole task; they have budgeted their needs: no business could have 
done it better. 

They have united to prevent the possibility of waste and dupli- 
cation. At least a million dollars will be saved by the fact that thirty 
individual campaigns are joined in one united effort. 

And they ask you who love America to use them as the chan- 
nel through which a certain definite part of your income can be 
applied to make this a better world. 

Only you can determine what part of your income that should be. 


We're passing through the world just once; how much better 
is the world going to be because you passed through? 


On INTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


7 weo: son STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





q The publication of this advertisement is made possible through the cooperation of thirty denominations 
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